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appendix contains lists of strikes, cases of arbitration, and wage statistics. 
As a "recital of facts" this is an important and valuable book; rather 
singularly it is the first comprehensive study that has ever been pub- 
lished regarding a railway brotherhood. 

Two general points of view appear in this book. In the chapters on 
wages and benefit systems there is a genetic point of view; policies are 
interpreted in terms of the social conditions out of which they developed. 
The rest of the book is a "recital of facts" unrelated to social conditions; 
it is "merely" descriptive, and lacks the genetic point of view. For 
instance, after mentioning the formation of the first union of conductors, 
the author states, " Evidently the time was ripe for a movement of this 
kind" (p. 16); but he does not tell just how "the time was ripe," nor 
what made it "ripe." Description and "recital of facts" are, of course, 
necessary and valuable; but the former method is the more valuable. 
The Order of Railway Conductors must be known genetically, if it is 
to be thoroughly understood. If the genetic point of view had been 
maintained consistently, this book would have given more assistance in 
determining the extent to which the railway brotherhoods, which are 
frequently held up as model unions, furnish the clue to a solution of 
labor difficulties. 

The author shows historically that the Order did not become suc- 
cessful until it adopted the policy of trade regulations and strikes. This 
makes it necessary to modify the assertion, which is sometimes made, 
that the success of the railway brotherhoods is due entirely to their bene- 
ficiary systems. But the author fails to show that the system of benefits 
and insurance reacted upon the trade regulations; one of the values of 
this system is that it assists the officials to maintain discipline and 
enforce trade regulations. 

E. H. Sutherland 

William Jewell College 



Vocation and Learning. By Hugo Munsterberg. St. Louis: The 
Peoples University, 191 2. Pp. 289. 
It requires vast knowledge and long experience to write a simple and 
intelligible book for a popular audience on so large a theme, and Pro- 
fessor Mtinsterberg has singular qualifications for the task which he has 
done well. Proceeding outward from the experience of common life he 
shows by text and suggestion diagrams how the special sciences and 
vocations are developed. In the selection of courses of study and in the 
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choice of a vocation this clear exposition will be found helpful to teachers, 
students, and parents. 

There may be reason for challenging the place assigned to sociology 
in this scheme. Perhaps it would be better to regard the whole con- 
struction as involving the sociological conception of the organic relations 
of activity, motive, and knowledge in the formation of a program of 
studies and conduct. The discussion indicates that at each crisis of 
personal development the actor and the student ought to map out, with 
ever-increasing breadth and accuracy, the next stages of the process. 
This would lead for an elementary survey at the beginning of college 
life, another at the beginning of the professional training, and another 
whenever one can find leisure to regard life as a whole. Certainly gen- 
eral sociology, even in its present imperfect stage, is able to contribute 
substantial assistance to those who wish to discern the connection 
between the various sciences and the relation of bodies of knowledge to 
the ends of existence and the activities best adapted to promote them. 
In this sense Professor Munsterberg's entire book is a contribution to 
general sociology, and his particular depiction of sociology is inadequate. 

C. R. Henderson 
University op Chicago 



War's Aftermath. A Preliminary Study of the Eugenics of War as 
Illustrated by the Civil War of the United States and the Late 
Wars in the Balkans. By David Starr Jordan and Harvey 
Ernest Jordan. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1914. Pp. xxxi+104. $0.75. 
Here is undertaken, under the auspices of the World Peace Founda- 
tion, a first estimate of the racial loss in the South, due to our Civil War. 
The numerical loss was about 10 per cent of the white population; but 
the authors are disposed to believe that the dysgenesic loss, though not 
ascertainable in statistical form, was disproportionately greater. 

The method of investigation was that of the type study. Spottsyl- 
vania and Rockbridge counties, Virginia, and Cobb County, Georgia, 
were chosen as representative areas. The general desire was to find 
regions originally rich in the finer human stock, where loss of life in war 
had been heavy, and where there had been little change due to social or 
economic conditions, or to migration. After many interviews with 
representative men of these localities, especially veterans of the war, the 
opinions of these men were reduced to thirty concrete propositions in 



